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««2-2-@ HEADLINE NEWS 


Sweet News 


Teachers fo Issue 
Rationing Books 


The nation’s teachers were given a 
“sweet job” last week. They were as- 
signed to issue sugar rationing books 
to everyone in the United States. 

The rationing plan will limit the 
amount of sugar that a family can 
buy. Leon Henderson, of the War 
Production Board, said that the plan 
was necessary for three reasons: 

1. Sugar cane is required to make 
molasses, from which ethyl alcohol is 
distilled. Ethyl alcohol is used in the 
manufacture of smokeless powder. 
The less sugar we use, the more 
smokeless powder we can make for 
the guns of our armed forces. 

2. Our imports of sugar from the 
Philippines have been cut off. Our 
imports from Hawaii will probably 
be reduced, as the war goes on. 

3. We must send sugar to other 
United Nations. 





BOOK LASTS 28 WEEKS 


A sugar rationing book will con- 
tain 28 stamps. Each stamp will per- 
mit the purchase ot a certain amount 
of sugar (probably 12 ounces) dur- 
ing a certain week. 

When the sugar is purchased, the 
storekeeper will tear out the stamp 
and paste it on his master card. He 
must turn in the master card at the 
end of the week, in order to get a 
new supply of sugar. 

Every member of the family is en- 
titled to a rationing book. 

To prevent hoarding, each family 
must report the amount of sug.r on 
hand at the time the rationing books 
are issued. The number of stamps 
needed for this amount will be torn 
out in advance. 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 
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Halladay in the Providence Journal 


The Man Who Came to Dinner 


Germans Take Derna 
In Libyan Seesaw 


The Germans last week captured 
Derna, Libya, :n their drive toward 
the Feyptian border. 

This is the fifth time that the war 
has seesawed aci0ss LIDya. wise cast, 
then west. (See cartoon below. ) 

East—In September, 1940, the Ital- 
ians started an ottensive into Egypt. 

West—In December, 1940, the 
British drove the Italians out of 
Egypt and back into Libya. The 
British reached El Agheila. 

East—In April, 1941, German 
troops went to Africa to help the 
Italians. The Germans drove the 
British all the way back to Egypt. 

West—In November, 1941, the 
British started another offensive into 
Libya. They kept going until they 
reached El Agheila again. 

East—In February, 1942, the Ger- 


mans started the present offensive 





U.S.A. Is GHO 
Of United Nations 


Washington, D. C., has been made 
the GHQ (Genera] Headquarters) 
of the United Nations which are 
fighting Japan. 

The U. S. War Department an- 
nounced last week that a “Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff Group” has 
been set up in Washington. The 
group is made up of four U. S. mili- 
tary leaders, and four British mili- 
tary leaders. 

This group will plan the war 
moves of United States and British 
forces. It will plan the sending of 
reinforcements and supplies. 

General Archibald P. Wavell, from 
his headquarters on the island of 
Java, will continue to be Supreme 
Commander. He will carry out the 
plans made by GHQ. 

The War Department announced 
that the group will cooperate with 
the leaders of other United Nations, 
such as China, the Dutch East In- 
dies, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Russia, which is not taking part 
in the Far Eastern fighting, was not 
included. 


Russians Gain 


The Russians continued to push on 
against stubborn German resistance. 
The Germans fought hard to hold 
every city and town, because they 
know the hardships of camping out 
in the midst of a Russian winter, with 
temperatures as low as 40 degrees 
below zero. 

The German generals threw re- 
serve troops into the battle lines. 
They had planned to use these re- 
serves in a great spring offensive. The 
Russians upset their plans. 
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Van Zelm in The Christian Science Monitor 
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MacArthur's Men 
Scorn Aguinaldo 






In the wooded hills of Bataan 
(MacArthur) Peninsula, Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s American-Fili- | 


~—S 


pino troops held off new as- 
saults by the Japanese last week. 
MacArthur’s men scorned the 


=~ aS 


( plea of a Filipino “Quisling”’* , 
( that they surrender. ) 
( The “Quisling” was Emilio 


= 


Aguinaldo, who led a rebellion 
) against United States rule in 
1899. Aguinaldo is now 72, and 
lives near Manila. In Decem- 
ber, he called on the Filipinos to 
resist the Japanese invasion. But 
/ he changed over to the side of 
) the Japanese. 

In a radio broadcast from 
Manila, Aguinaldo urged Mac- 
Arthur’s men to surrender. 

Photo at right shows some ot 
General MacArthur's troops 
crossing a pontoon bridge. 
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Japanese Attack Burma, Java; 
Help Coming for U.N. Forces 


Japanese troops, planes, and war- 
ships last week continued to gain in 
the Far East fighting. 

The map on our front cover shows 
the far-flung battlefronts. Use this 
map to locate scenes of battles. 

Burma. Near the left-hand edge of 
the map, sandwiched between Thai- 

ind and India, is Burma, a British 
possession. In the words of the Brit- 
sh poet, Rudyard Kipling, it is a 
land of “the sunshine and the palm 
trees and the tinky temple bells.” 

The world’s most important_road, 
the Burma Road, begins at Lashio, 
Burma. From there it winds over 
mountains and across deep gorges to 
Kunming, China, and to Chunking. 

All U. S. and British supplies for 


China go by way of the Burma Road. 


They are unloaded from ships at 
Rangoon, and then taken by train, 
truck, or river-boat to Lashio. Trucks 
take them across the Burma Road, 
to Chungking, China's capital. 

The Japanese want to gain control 
of this road, in order to cut off 
China’s source of supply. 

Japanese troops from Thailand in- 
vaded Burma. They captured Moul- 
mein, and drove on toward Rangoon. 

British and Burman troops, and 
U. S. pilots fought to hold the Jap- 
anese back. A Chinese army came 
down from the north to aid in 
Burma’s defense. 

Java. This island of the Dutch 
East Indies is the Far Eastern head- 
quarters of the United Nations. Its 





largest seaport is Surabaya. A great 





fleet of Japanese bombing-planes at- 
tacked Surabaya last week. They 
bombed airports and docks. 

Curtiss P-40 pursuit planes, flown 
by U. S. Army pilots, aided in driving 
the Japanese planes away. 

From his headquarters in Java, 
Supreme Commander Archibald P. 
Wavell announced that help was 
coming for the United Nations 
forces. In a message to the defenders 
of Singapore, he said the United 
States and Britain were sending 
“great reinforcements” to the Far 
East. “Our part is to gain time until 
they arrive,” he said. 

Marshall and Gilbert Islands. On 
the other side of the map from 
Burma and Java, the U. S. Navy 
struck back at the Japanese. Our 
warships raided the Japanese— 
owned Marshall Islands and Gilbert 
Islands, which lie between Hawaii 
and New Guinea. The big guns of 
our Pacific Fleet destroyed Japanese 
bases on these islands. 








I WISH THEY'D 
MAKE UP 
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Save! Save! Save! 


Here is a list of the materials urgently 
| needed in the “Salvage for Victory” cam- 
paign. You and your schoolmates can help! 
Show this page to your parents. 
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WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN YOUR ATTIC 


Beds made of brass or iron. 

Electric cords—they contain copper wire. 

Electric toasters, irons, heaters, fans, electrical equipment. 
Hordware—door knobs, hinges, keys, locks, trim, springs. 
Kitchen utensils—old knives, pans, pots, scissors. 

Lamps and lighting fixtures made of brass, copper, or iron. 
Ornaments—metal ash trays, bowls, statues, vases, etc. 
Porch and garden furniture made of metal. 
Radios—broken parts containing metal. 

Screens made of brass or copper. 

Toys—sleds, ice skates, roller skates. 

Vacuum cleaners—broken parts made of metal. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN YOUR 
CELLAR 


Coal stoves that are worn out. , 
Fireplace equipment—andirons, grates, pokers. a 
Fire extinguishers. 

Furnace parts—old grates, doors. 

Iron and nickel parts of old gas stoves. 
Pipes—pieces of iron, brass or copper piping. 
Plumbing fixtures—bath tubs, faucets, sinks. 
Radiators. 

Refrigerator parts—ice trays, inside linings. 
Tools—all old tools. 





WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN YOUR 
GARAGE 


Automobile parts—batteries, chains, old license plates, 
parts of motors, tires and tubes. 

Bicycles and tricycles. 

Garden tools—lawn mowers, hoes, pick-axes, rakes, shovels. 

Wire fencing and fence posts. 

Playground equipment. 





How and what to save in paper, rags 
and rubber products: 























PAPER 8 
1. Stack newspapers in large bundles. Tie two ways. as ARs py 
2. Open cardboard boxes, lay flat. Tie in bundles. T : , WG 4 ye 
3. Stuff small waste paper into burlap bags or boxes. 4 gah: 
4. Magazines using glazed paper should be segregated. ; oe ’, ; ES 
5. DO NOT SAVE waxed paper, cellophane or butcher } 3 ' = Te 
poper. , - wor 
RAGS egy 
dal yr 
1. Burlap bags—keep separate. * oe 
2. Cotton and other textile bags—keep separate. eas) 
3. Waste material: clothing, shirts, suits, towels. Stuff into if ‘) 
bags or moke into bundles. ‘ ks 
RUBBER i: 
Arctics, overshoes, rubber boots, hose, gloves, hot water t 
bags, etc. Y 
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Cartoon for Junior Scholastic by Katherine Tracy. With epologies to Rollin Kirby. 


Everyone’s Civic and Patriotic Duty 
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Letter from Chile 


This week’s letter is from a corres- 
pondence album sent by pupils of Girls’ 
School No. 183, Santiago, Chile, to pu- 
oils of Dunham School, Seal Harbor, 
Maine. The exchange of correspondence 
ilbums is arranged through the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross, Washington, 
D. G 


DEAR FRIENDS: 

With much affection we are sending 
you an album which we have made. We 
have drawn pictures of some of our 
great heroes, customs of Colonial time, 
Chilean birds and landscapes, and illus- 
trations of stories. 

One pupil, Hilda nee. has 
drawn pictures showing the life of the 
Queen Bee. The Queen governs all the 
bees in the hive. The obreras (workers) 
lay up food for winter, and construct 





Hilda’s Bees 


the hives. The zanganos (drones) are 
lazy, and are killed off by the workers. 

Our school is in Santiago de Chile. 
From its rooms can be seen the beauti- 

tul snow-capped mountain range of the 
Andes, whose most important peak is 
the Aconcagua, which rises to the 
height of 7,015 meters. 

Our school consists of six courses, 
from Ist to 6th year. After the 6th year, 
some pupils withdraw from school to 
remain at home or to go to work; those 
vho are better off pad more intelligent 
go on to high school, or to a normal 
school. 

Our school building is not very large, 
uit it has a beautiful courtyard with 
arious fruit trees, and a court for 
basketball. 

Con desearles felicidades reciban un 
arinoso saludo y aprecio de los nifios 
hilenos de esta escuela.° 

—Gir_s ScHoo. No. 183 

*With our best wishes we send you 
iffectionate greetings from the Chilean 
children of this school. 


February 16-21, 194? 
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Warships Patrol 


Magellan Strait 


Destroyers of Chile’s Navy are 
patroling the cold, rainswept, wind- 
swept Strait of Magellan, “down at 
the bottom” of South America. Dur- 
ing the First World War, German 
raiders lurked in the Strait. Chile 
wants to keep them away in this war. 

The Strait is named for Ferdinand 
Magellan, who discovered the chan- 
nel in 1520, on his voyage around the 
world. His frightened sailors thought 
the mists rolling over the water were 
steam from witches’ cauldrons. They 
saw fires built by natives on the 
southern shore, and called the land 
Tierra del Fuego, meaning Land of 
Fire. 

Today steamships passing through 
the Strait call at Magallanes, the 
southernmost city in the world. It 
was formerly called Punta Arenas 
(Sandy Point). Its streets are clean 
and modern. In the central plaza 
stands a statue of Magellan. 

Magallanes is the port for a large 
sheep-raising region. In the bleak 
pastures, wild ostriches are to be 
seen grazing with the sheep. 

Penguins are one of the attractions 
for tourists at Magallanes. Little 
fishing boats take visitors to Isla 
Magdalena and other small islands 
where the penguins live in burrows 
in the earth and strut about the 
beaches. 





A New President 
Elected in Chile 


The new President of Chile is 
Juan Antonio Rios. In the election 
held Feb. 1, he was the candidate of 
the Democratic Anti-Fascist Front, 
a combination of several parties. 

Sefior Rios summed up his plat- 
form in these words: “Democracy 
must be maintained by a government 
founded on public order, authority, 
and discipline.” 

All men over 21 were required by 
law to vote in the election, unless 
they had an excuse from a doctor. 

Senor Rios received 257,980 votes. 
His opponent, General Carlos Ibaiiez 
del Campo, received 202,035. 


THE AXIS QUESTION 


The biggest question facing the 
new President was whether or not 
Chile should break off relations with 
the Axis. Chile signed the unanimous 
resolution at the Rio de Janeiro con- 
ference, recommending that Ameri- 
can nations break off relations. But 
Chile, like Argentina, delayed action 
on this question. 

Chile is sympathetic with the 
United Nations, but afraid of mak- 
ing the Axis nations angry. 

According to Chile’s Constitution, 
Sefior Rios is to be formally inaugu- 
rated April 3. Because of the world 
crisis, he may take office before then 
as Acting President. 


STRAIT OF MAGELLAN’S TWISTING CHANNEL 














~ 
~* INDICATES SHIP CHANNEL OF STRAIT OF MAGELLAN 





Map shows winding, difficult channel! 
of Strait of Magellan. At right is 
Chilean steamer Trinidad in Strait. 
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Te: ‘eyes ot our armed torces 
are those military instruments 
which do the same kind of work 
as human eyes. Range-finders, cam 
eras, telescopes, field glasses, and 
periscopes belong to this group of 
instruments 

They are called optical instru- 
ments. The word “optical” comes 
from a Greek word meaning “to 
see. 

The most important part of an 
optical instrument is the lens. This 
is a specially shaped piece of glass 
We see lenses every day, in eye- 
glasses, microscopes, magnifying 
glasses, and binoculars 

Lenses are not made ot ordinary 
glass. They are made of optical 
glass, whic h is the finest product of 
the glassmaker's art. Optical glass is 
very clear. smooth, and strong. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Our leading manutacturer of op- 
tical glass is the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical C Jompany It is at Rochester, 
N. Y., which is called “The Optical 
Center of America.” The largest 
photographic factory in the world is 
at Rochester. It is owned by the 
Eastman Kodak Company. Roches- 
ter has several other large factories 
making optical goods 

The chief materials used in mak- 
ing glass are sand, lime and soda, 
and sometimes potash. To make 
spe ‘cial kinds of glass, certain chem- 
icals are added. If a heavier glass is 
desired, lead is added 

Just as in making steel, workmen 
must carefully follow a formula in 
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') S& Army from Frederic Lew: 


Photographer operates K-7C oblique 
camera in Beechcraft plane. Focusing 
with hand, he sights view in finder 


mixing the materials. There 1s a dit 
ferent formula for each kind of glass. 

Optical glass is made in special 
clay pots. The pot is filled with the 
materials, and then is placed inside 
a huge gas furnace, where the tem- 
perature is about 2,750° Fahrenheit 
The materials melt unti] they torm 
molte. glass, as Lyuic as water 
Atter 32 hours. the molten glass is 
taken out. 

COOLING THE GLASS 

If glass cools quickly. it breaks 
into tiny pieces. To prevent this, the 
molten glass is cooled very slcwly. 
After three weeks, the clay pot is 
broken off, to get the glass. For the 
next batch of glass, new clay pots 
are made. 

The next step is to shape, and 
grind, and polish the glass into a 
special kind of lens. This work is 
done on automatic grinding and pol 
ishing machines. 

If the completed lens passes a 
strict inspection, it is ready to go 
into one of Uncle Sam’s range-find- 
ers or cameras. 

The range-finder is an instrument 
that locates the target for a big gun 
or an anti-aircraft gun. By using a 
range-finder, our artillerymen can 
hit a target 10 miles away, with only 
a few yards of error to one side or 
the other. They can even hit a tar- 


Somewhere in Southern California, a 


searchlight operator peers through 
powerful glasses to spot aircraft. 


Junior Scholastic 


OF OUR 


ARMED 
FORCES 


get so far away that it cannot be 
seen with the naked eye! 

A range finde: looks like a big 
piece of iron pipe. At either end of 
the pipe is a telescope The tele- 
scopes are mounted so that they can 
be turned to point directly to the 
target. 

Each telescope ts tocused on the 
iarget. Since the distance between 
the telescopes is known. and the 
angles at which they are turned is 
known, it is a simple problem in 
mathematics to determine the dis- 
tance to the target 

But the range-finde: ts so de- 
signed that the artilleryman does not 
have to use mathematics. The range- 
finder itself solves the problem auto- 
matically. The distance to the target 
appears on an instrument similar to 
a speedometer. (Get a range- -finder 
and solve your arithmetic ‘prob- 
lems!) 

Besides distance and direction, 
other things must be considered in 
aiming a gun—the wind, the temper- 
ature, the amount of moisture in the 
air. 
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A 
P.P.C 
U. S. Air Corps photographer with 
camera. In left hand he has maps. 
He also carries bags to be used 
to drop pictures to ground crew. 


In firing trom a ship, you must 
consider the speed and direction of 
your own ship, and the speed and 
direction of the ship at which you 
are firing. 

It would take a long time to make 
all these calculations with pencil 
and paper. But machinery does it all 
in a few seconds. 

Cameras are used by our Army for 
many purposes. Perhaps the most 
important use is for making aerial 
maps. 

An aerial map is an actual photo- 
graph of a region, taken from a 
plane. 

If the plane is 36,000 feet high, it 
can take a photograph covering a 
region of 36 square miles. 

When the Army wants to map a 
larger section, several photographs 
are taken. Each photograph covers a 
part of the region. 

The. photographs are then fitted 
together like a jigsaw puzzle. They 
ire photographed, to make a com- 
plete map. 

Aerial photographs can even be 
taken at night. Two planes cooper- 
ate in this work—a reconnaissance* 
plane and a photographic plane. 

The photographic plane carries a 


Ack-ack crew train range-finder on 
approaching plane. Information goes 
by direct wire to nearby gunners. 
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big Fairchild Aerial Camera. oper- 
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ated by an electric eye. 

The reconnaissance plane flies 
first, over the region to be photo- 
graphed. It drops parachute flares, 
which float slowly down. 

These flares do not give enough 
light to take a picture. They merely 
guide the photographic plane over 
the region. 

When all is in readiness, a large 
flash bomb is dropped from the pho- 
tographic plane. This bomb explodes 
five seconds after it leaves the plane. 
It gives a brilliant light of several 
million candlepower. This light is as 
bright as daylight, but it lasts only 
for an instant. 

The light strikes the electric eye 
in the camera, taking the picture au- 
tomatically 


DARK ROOM IN PLANES 


The photographic plane has a 
dark room, for developing and print- 
ing the picture. The finished photo- 
graph may reach the ground before 
the plane does! It can be dropped 
with an illuminating parachute to 
the waiting ground crew. 

The aerial potographer uses 
special kinds of film to outwit the 
weather. When low clouds inter- 
tere, a very fast film is used. With 
this film the plane can swoop down 
out of the clouds, take a picture 
very quickly, and dart up to safety 
again. This film is also used at dawn 
and twilight, when the light is poor 


INFRA-RED FILM 


With an infra-red film, the cam- 
era can pierce through haze, which 
would otherwise hide the region. 
This infra-red film also aids in de- 
tecting camouflaged guns. On infra- 
red film, the green paint of camou- 
flage looks quite different from the 
natural green of trees and grass. 

Aerial photographs of an enemy 
base or city are used in prepara- 


ide World 







tion for a bombing-raid. The pilot 
and members of the crew carefully 
study these photographs, and locate 
the targets on them. 

Here are some other military uses 
of the camera: 

Recordak. This is a process of re- 
ducing maps and records to a very 
small size. 

Pictures of the maps or records 
are taken on rolls of film only 35 
mm. wide (the size used by profes- 
sional movie cameramen). These 
tiny pictures can be stored or car- 
ried without taking up much space. 

When it is desired to view them, 
a projector is used. This throws a 
large image on a screen, as a mo- 
tion-picture projector does. 


MINIATURE LETTERS 

Airgraph. This is a process of re- 
ducing messages or letters to a very 
small size. Tiny pictures of the mes- 
sages are taker. on film. The rolls of 
film are sent by air mail to their des- 
tination. There the messages are 
enlarged to their original size. 

By means of Airgraph, thousands 
of letters are flown from Britain to 
the British soldiers in Egypt. These 
letters would take up too much space 
to be sent at their normal size. 

Camera-guns are used at aviation 
training fields’ When the cadet 
pulls the trigger, this gun takes a 
picture instead of shooting a bullet. 
This is a method of checking the 
gunners aim. 

Motion-picture films are used in 
the training of new soldiers. These 
films show the soldiers how to 
handle a gun, how to march, and 
how to cross a battlefield. 

Pictures of the war of 1914-1918 
and of the present war help our of- 
ficers in studying military science. 

Last but not least, motion pictures 
are shown in Army camps, for the 
entertainment of soldiers, and on 
shipboard for sailors. 
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MEET GENERAL WASHINGTON 


1 
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hee 
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4 
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. Where did he go to school? 

How tall was he? 

. What was his first full time job? 

. What famous story about his childhood 
nown to be a legend? 


How did he become owner of Mount 


Vernon? 


6. Who called him “First in war, first in 


peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen”? 


What does the name Washington come 


trom? 


8 


. Name the manor where his English an- 


cestors lived. 


9. On what date was he born according 


to the old style calendar? 


10. What insignia did he add to his family 


crest to indicate one of his major interests? 


11. He is believed to have been the first 
American farmer to try raising a common ani- 


mal. What is the animal? 


12. Who addressed him as “Grandpa” and 


referred to him as 
when sneaking to others? 


“Farmer Washington” 


13. How did he catch the cold which re- 


sulte.. .: hms deathr 


14. Where is he buried? 


15. Where in a State bearing his name is 


there a striking natural profile of him? 


{Answers on page 15] 


Test yourself! These questions are based on Headline News and Theme Article in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect Score is 100. How close can you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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1 COVER MAP 


Write the answer to each question in the space after 
the question. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 50. 


. Are the Marshall Islands west, east, or north of 
a 

2. What city is at the Chinese end of the Burma 
Road? —_ Pee 

3. On what island is the Dutch naval base Sura- 
baya? ——— 
In what country is Rangoon located? __ 

5. In what islands is the U. S. 
Harbor? 


3. Name a city on the north coast of Australia. 


naval base Dutch 





Is French Indo-China under the control of Japan 
or the United Nations? 
. Is Samoa controlled by Japan or the 
Nations? 
. What city is at the western end of the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad? 
. Does the International Date Line pass east or west 
of the Aleutian Islands? 





United 











NEWS NAMES, PLACES, FACTS 


Check the answer which correctly completes each 
statement. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 25. 


1. The new president of Chile is (a) Aguirre Cerda; 
(b) Rios; (c) Avila Camacho. 

2. Singapore is located on (a) the mainland of Asia; 
(b) the Malay Peninsula; (c) an island south of the 
Malay Peninsula. 

3. The most recent gains in Libya have been made 
by the (a) British; (b) Germans; (c) Russians. 

4. Sugar will be rationed by (a) having government 


42d Street New York. N Y¥ Gerbert McCracken Director of Sales: & 
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agents leave amounts t every house; (b) requiring peo- 
ple to buy it at the local city hall; (c) issuing rationing 
books. 

5. The U. S. Navy carried out a successful raid on 
the (a) Marshall Islands; (b) Aleutian Islands; (c) Falk- 


land Islands. 


3 MILITARY EYES 


Match these questions on the theme article. There are 
two extra letters in the righthand column. Each right 
answer counts 5. Total, 25. 


1. _.. Rochester, N.Y. Locates target 
Penetrates haze 
Large Naval Training Station 


A. 
B. 
2. _. Range-finder_ CC. 
D. Important ingredient of glass 
E. 
F 


3. — Flash bomb Dropped by photographic 
planes 

. Makes bombs weigh more 

- —_—— Sand G. Optical center of America 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


reconnaissance 


. — Infra-red film 


(ree-KON-aye-sahns), page 7, first 
column. Examination or survey to gain military in- 
formation. Hence a plane used for such purpose. A 
French word adopted into English. 

citadel (SIT-a-del), page 10, title. A stronghold or 
fortress commanding a city. ; 

(HWAHN Ahn-TOE-nee-o 
REE-ose), page 5, third column. In English, the name 
would be John Anthony Rivers. 

Quisling (QUIZ-ling), page 3, first column. One who 
helps the conquerors of his own country to rule over it. 
From Vidkun Quisling, whom the Germans made Prime 
Minister of Norway. 


Juan Antonio’ Rios 
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V FOR VICTORY IS 
MORE THAN SYMBOL 


(Pictorial History, P. 9, Chart, P. 4) 


V for Victory is as much the symbol of Americans as it 
is the symbol of the suppressed peoples of Europe. Call your 
pupils’ attention to the giant V behind Bib and Tuck in the 
cartoon on page 4. Encourage them to think not only of the 
essential unity among all people now fighting for liberty, 
but also of the tradition behing man’s struggle for freedom. 
The historical picture page helps to show the unending 
character of that neal. 

If you believe that anecdotes are one of the best means 
of making history live, you may want to enlarge upon the 
examples by telling your class a few famous stories. 

The first panel, showing the English fighting against the 
Danes, may be quite unfamiliar to pupils. Tell them about 
Alfred the Great and the burning cakes. Alfred, leader 
against the Danish invaders, stopped for shelter one night in 
a peasant’s hut. The woman did not know him, but kindly 
took him in. While she busied herself with the housework, 
Alfred sat meditating by the fire. The woman went out for 
a short while, asking the wayfarer to watch the cakes baking 
on the hearth. But the king was so absorbed in his thoughts 
that he forgot the cakes and let them burn. An old English 
song represents the woman scolding her guest upon her 
return: 

“Can't you mind the cakes, man? 
And don’t you see them burn? 

I'm bound you'll eat them fast enough, 
As soon as ‘tis the turn.” 


Another story comes to mind in connection with the 
Dutch wars for freedom against the Spaniards: the story of 
the famous siege of Leiden. 

Spanish soldiers encamped about the besieged city had 
all but starved out the inhabitants. The population ate the 
leaves off the trees, then the cats and dogs, and finally even 
exhausted the city’s supply of rats and mice. People were 
dying of starvation, and had all but given up hope. Their 
leader, William of Orange, however, encouraged them to 
hold out, sending messages by carrier pigeon. He sent word 
that he was cutting the dikes to drown out the Spanish 
armies. The people watched from the hill in the town, and 
from the walls, but they did not see the water coming. The 
Spaniards mocked their hope. Finally, water began to creep 
over the land, but not fast enough or deep enough for a 
to reach the city. In despair, the people prayed for a north- 
east wind. At last it came, a gale from the North Sea, driving 
great waves landward, and sweeping across the farms and 
little villages. The Spaniards had to withdraw, and Leiden 
was saved. Citizens of the city today still point out the 
canal through which boats brought the first food to the 
starving population. 

A dramatization of an escape from Norway by four Nor- 
wegian boys who managed it, is pictured in Life, Oct. 6, 
1941. After smuggling gasoline aboard a fishing boat, they 
sailed from Norway disguised as fishermen, and headed for 
Scotland. On the way they were intercepted by a submarine, 
which proved to be British, and took them safely to the 
British Isles. Many Norwegian boys, as well as nationals of 
other occupied countries, are serving in the RAF and are 
being trained as pilots in Canada. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What does V mean to the peoples of Europe? 

2. What does Victory mean to you? 

3. How can we help the suppressed peoples of Europe? 

4. What should be done with the occupied countries after 
the war? What should be done with the Axis nations? 

5. Describe ways in which people in the past have fought 
against oppressors. 


Fact Questions 


1. What does the V stand for? 

2. Remnants of what Army are making occupation of 
their country particularly difficult for the Germans? 

3. Who was the leader of the English against Dutch 
invaders? 

4. Against what rulers did Ivan III rebel? 

5. Who were the Carbonari? 

6. Against whom did the Dutch fight to win freedom? 


HEADLINE NEWS—Pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is our supply of sugar from Hawaii likely to be 
reduced? 

2. What is meant by the “hoarding” of sugar? Why is it 
wrong? 

3. Explain what is meant by this statement: 


“General 
Winter is on the side of the Russians.” 


Fact Questions 


. Who will issue the sugar rationing books? 

. Is the war in Libya now going east or west? 

. What does GHQ stand for? 

. What did Aguinaldo urge MacArthur’s men to do? 

. What two nations are connected by the Burma Road? 

Who is Supreme Commander of the United Nations 

in the Far East? 

. Whose warships raided the Marshall and Gilbert 
Islands? 


THEME ARTICLE—Pp. 6, 7 


Several supplementary topics suggest themselves in con- 
nection with this week’s Theme Article. : 

To help the class appreciate aerial maps, pupils with 
cameras can volunteer to take photographs looking straight 
down from the roof of the school or some other building 
in town—tHe higher, the better. Be sure to aim the camera 
straight down. 

Glass—its history and uses—is a fascinating subject for 
pupil reports or discussions. It is not known who first used 
glass. The ancient Egyptians knew the art of making it. 
The essential ingredients have not changed through the 
centuries. Methods of blowing glass, coloring it by adding 
small amounts of various metallic oxides, and cutting it, are 
skilled arts worthy of study. 

Lenses, the principle of the inverted image, and the 
similarity between the lens of an optical instrument and the , 
human eye, can be investigated. Let pupils list on the 
blackboard the many peacetime uses of optical instruments. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What are some of the important peacetime uses of 
optical instruments? 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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2. How have these instruments helped us to know more 
about the world in which we live? 


3. How are optical instruments used in wartime? 


Fact Questions 


1. What is the most important part of an optical instru- 
ment? 

2. Name several optical instruments used by armed 
forces. 

8. How does optical glass differ from ordinary glass? 

4. What city is called “the optical center of America,” 
and why is it called this? 

5. What are the chief materials in making glass? 
6. Why must glass cool slowly? 
i 


. What does a range-finder do? 


oo 


. What factors must be taken into account in firing a 
gun from a ship? 
9. What is the Army’s most important use of a camera? 
10. How does an_ erial photographer take pictures at 
night? 


BIB AND TUCK—P. 12 
PATRIOTIC CARTOON—P. 4 


Communities are handling salvaging campaigns in various 
ways. If your school is beginning to plan for such a cam- 
paign, consult your local Office of Civilian Defense. Watch 
tor announcements in the papers. 

To stimulate pupil enthusiasm, organize a competition 
among classrooms. Let the number of pounds of rubber, 
paper, scrap metal, etc., which each class collects be posted 
on a central bulletin board in the school. Assign pupil com- 
mittees to sort, weigh, and tabulate results. 

Arithmetic classes can use as a project the selling of 
Victory stamps and bonds, figuring total sales, interest rates, 
and other information. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why are we collecting junk, and how will it be used? 
2. What sort of things are especially valuable? 

3. Why doesn’t the government want us to give away 
things we can still use? 


Fact Questions 

1. Why are Bib and Tuck collecting junk? 
Where did Bib and Tuck look for castofts? 
Why did Bib decide to keep the galoshes? 


Why did Tuck decide to give up his old sneakers? 


uo ® © bo 


What were the slogans on some of Bib’s posters? 


STORY—Pp. 10, 11 


For any class studying Latin America, this story will 
prove an interesting approach to the history of the Incas 
(or Quichuans) and their empire 

From Chile through Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador, the 
empire of the Incas stretched 1,200 miles. The Incas built 
roads and bridges, and the excellence of their masonry is 
shown in the walls of Cuzco, Peru. Here massive stones 
were fitted together without mortar, so skilfully that even 
today it is impossible to insert a knife blade between ther. 
The Incas were also skilful weavers, and developed various 
uses for metals. 

The story of the conquest of the Incas by Pizarro is told 
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attractively for pupils in Along the Inca Highway, by Alida 
Malkus, author of The Citadel of a Hundred Stairways. It 
is one of the gaily illustrated 32c volumes of D. C. Heath 
Company's “New World Neighbors” series. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What signs of the high civilization of the Incas did 
you find in the story? 

2. How did the boys prove they were brave? 

3. If you suddenly acquired great wealth, what would 
you do with your money? 


Fact Questions 


1. Who was the Old One, and why did he refuse to come 
down from his house and work for the Spaniards? 


2. Whom did Titu introduce to the Old One? 
3. What gift did the boys bring him? 
4. What did the sealed jar contain? 


JUNIOR JOURNALISTS—P. 14 


If your pupils want further practice in leads, review the 
Junior Journalists exercises in Junior Scholastic’s issues of 
Dec. 1, Dec. 8, Dec. 15, and Jan. 12. Remind your pupils 
again that the lead usually includes the 5 W’s—the who, 
what, when, where, and why of the story, if all these are 
important. If the how is important, it also is included. 

In the first story the news is that Arthur Schultz was 
chosen winner of the Cheerleaders award. One way of 
handling this might be: “Arthur Schultz, who hasn’t missed 
a football or basketball game all year, will receive the annual 
Jefferson Junior High Cheerleaders Plaque. The Student 
Council approved the Awards Committee’s selection of 
Arthur at its meeting last Wednesday.” 

The drama in the second story is that Ralph Siciliano 
saved a little girl from drowning. It might be written thus: 
“At the risk of drowning, Ralph Siciliano, 9th grade pupil 
at Jefferson Junior High, saved Dorothy Dollop of Horace 
Mann School from possible drowning when she fell through 
the ice Saturday at Hickman’s Pond.” 


Answers to Quiz, Page 8 
(See page 15 for answers to Washington quiz.) 


MAP: west, Chungking, Java, Burma, Aleutians, Darwin, Japan, United 
Nations, Vladivostok, west 


NEWS: b, c, b, c, 4&,. 
EYES: GC, A, E. B, D. 





JUNIOR JOURNALISTS, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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let JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC Help Your Students To Understand 


AMERICVS PART 


WORLD 
af 
WAR 


These JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC features provide a complete news 
review, background and reading program you can use in your 
classroom: 





Thorough News Background 

Easy-To-Understand News Review 

Large Maps By An Expert Mapmaker 

What Every Pupil Can Do To Aid His Country 
Good Neighbor News Of Latin American Countries 
Air Mail Letters By South American Students 

Full Page Colored Latin American Maps 

Weekly Pictorial History Page In Color 

For The Common Defense—Weekly Theme Series 


® ° © e PLUS e * s * 


This Reading Program That Is Both Effective and Popular: 


Book Reports That Encourage Reading 


Motivation For Better Writing In Junior Journalists 
Department 


Bib & Tuck Stories That Teach Social Behavior And Manners 
Student Contributions In JSA Club Column 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC Gold Seal Book Awards 
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These Entertainment Features That Insure Pupil Popularity: 


Jokes And Cartoons 
Model Building Article: 
Stamp Stories Behind 


Movie Reviews 
Sports Hall Of Fame 
Games To Play 
Word Puzzles Headlines 


JUMOR SCHOLASTIC 


is The Balanced Weekly Classroom Magazine 
Your Students Can Afford and Will Want To Use 


15c A TERM IN BULK ORDERS 


Use the Handy Trial Order 
Coupon on the Next Page Today 
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THE CITADEL OF A HUNDRED STAIRWAYS 


Sims Malthus 


South America stood a stone 
house, built as a lookout station 
by the ancient Incas. 

This was the home of the Old One 
of the Mountains, last of the royal 
Inca line. The other Indians of his 
race farmed and mined in the valley 
below for the Spaniard Don Martin. 
But the Old One was too proud to 
slave thus for another. 

The enslaved Quechans respected 
his royal blood, and felt it their duty 
to send him provisions from time to 
time. Today it was Titu Paullu’s turn 
to carry food up the mountainside 
to the stone house. Titu was glad to 
go. There was a favor he wished to 
ask of the Old One. 

He stood now before the aged 
Indian. “I have brought a friend, 
senor. He is an Americanito.” 

Titu turned and beckoned to the 
American boy who stood respe ct- 
fully in the doorway. “This is my 
friend, Tony Selden.” 

“So?” the Old One murmured. “I 
am very glad to see you, Tony. And 
for this gift,” he pointed to the basket 
of hood Titu had brought, “I am 
grateful indeed. Yet there is some- 
thing else that brings } you here.” 

“It is my father, Titu answered. 
“In the storm two days ago, he was 
struck upon the head. Since then he 
has been dazed, unable to speak. 
The doctors of the city could help 
his head, perhaps, but how shall we 
pay for such treatment?” 

“There is a secret I know which 
may help Titu in his trouble,” said 
the Old One. “But first stand here 
with me and look below to the cita 
del of Macchu Piccu.” 


Eso: in the Andes mountains of 


To Tony, the ancient city of the 
Incas, Macchu Piccu, looked like 
one great medieval castle, with 
courts and gardens between its dif- 
ferent galleries and apartments. 
Flights of stairs ran from terrace to 
terrace. There were one hundred of 
these stairways! 


THIS STORY is condensed from The Citade/ of 
a Hundred Stairways, by Alida Sims Malkus, pub- 
lished by the John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 
We recommend this Gold Seal Book for your 
classroom library. 
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By Meda 


Illustration by Henry Pitz 


They came to a narrow, rickety 
bridge that hung over a deep gorge. 


“Hundreds of years ago Lord 
Tampu built Macchu Piccu, and 
ruled it well. When Lord Tampu 
died, his treasures were buried with 
him. I alone know where that treas- 
ure lies hidden.” 

“Treasure!” breathed Titu. “Gold!” 

“Yes, Titu, gold. A treasure room 
tilled with it. But beneath the treas- 
ure room is a greater treasure — a 
vein of gold which runs through 
these mountains. If you find it, you 
will have more than enough to last 
you and your family a lifetime.” 

“You know where this vein is, and 
yet you have not tried to mine it?” 
Tony asked. 

“IT have spent my life learning 
where it is. Once I thought I would 
use the wealth to help my people. 
But when I learned of it at last, I 
was too old. I could not mine, nor 
form a mining company. Whom 
could I trust to use such wealth 
wisely? Titu, | thought, might be 
such a one. He will prove himself 
wise, brave, and strong if he ven- 
tures into the tomb of Lord Tampu 
and brings back to me a certain 








sealed jar. And when he brings back 
the jar, he will bring his fortune!” 

The Old One put his hand on 
Tony's shoulder. “The Americanito 
should go with you, Titu. Two may 
succeed where one might fail. Now, 
I must give you directions, my sons. 
Listen, well.” 


L. WAS late afternoon when they 
started out. The directions which the 
Old One had given them brought 
them to an ancient woven-willow 
bridge across the Urubamba River. 
It was a swaying, terrifying affair 
that pitched with every step. His 
heart in his mouth, Titu went first— 
then Tony, On the opposite side, a 
tunnel led into the rock of the moun- 
tainside. 

The tunnel was a short one, open- 
ing on the edge of a vast canyon. 
A path lay along the face of the cliff 
there. They followed it until they 
came to another narrow, rickety 
bridge over a deep gorge. It was very 
old, half rotten. The boys set their 
teeth and crossed. 

Night fell swiftly, and they spread 
their blankets and slept. The next 
morning they set forth again, follow- 
ing the trail to a great cavern. 

The inside of the cavern was an 
amazing place. Tunnels opened off 
the throne room, and they took the 
right one as they had been told. 

They could scarcely believe their 
eyes when they came to a lake inside 
the mountain. A broad band of 
quartz rock, shot with lines of gold, 
lay just below the waterline there. 
Somewhere beside this lake was an- 
other cave. It was not hard to find. 

They entered and stood spell- 
bound. There sat the Tampu Prince, 
a wasted mummy, dressed in jew- 
eled garments. Beneath his arm was 
a sealed golden jar. Tony took it with 
shaking hands from the mummy. 

“The treasure is in the next room,’ 
Titu whispered. 

He cried out as he entered, for 
gold of all forms filled the little 
chamber. But his cry changed to a 
gasp. The poisonous air of the place 
sickened him, made him fall dizzily 
forward. Tony smelled it, but was 
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quick enough to tie a handkerchief 
over his nose and mouth. Then he 
dragged Titu to safety. 

When Titu had recovered, they 
decided to return to the Old One. 
The golden urn was all they dared 
to take, for the air of the treasure 
room was dangerous. 


But when they came to the bridge, 
they halted in dismay. It was broken, 
and hung helplessly down the face 
of the cliff. 


“:Madre de Dios!” Titu whispered. 
“It has finally given way. It might 
have snapped while we crossed!” 

“It was the only way back,” Tony 
murmured. “The only way— Wait a 
minute! We might be able to get 
back if we go through the cavern. 
Those tunnels must lead somewhere. 
Perhaps they'll lead us home.” 


Too hoped his guess might be 
true—but both he and Titu were 
amazed when, after two days of ex- 
ploring the mountain tunnels, they 
found themselves emerging into the 
sunlit streets of Macchu Picchu. The 
Old One was there, sitting beside a 
fountain. He did not seem at all 
surprised to see them. 


“I knew you would come this 
” he told them, “or that you 

“ would come to my house. You have 
been swift, my sons, and I see that 
you have not come empty-handed.” 

“No, sefor,” Titu replied sadly, 
“but we have come without treasure.” 

The Old One laughed, and took 
the sealed jar from Titu’s hands. 

“Did 1 not tell you that your 

reasure was inside this jar?” He 
opened it. Inside was a quipa, an 
inca counting string. The boys 
looked at each other with dismay. 
Was this what they had dared so 
much to bring back? 

“But it is a thing without price!” 
cried the Old One. “I know how to 
read the meaning of these knots, and 
they will tell me the way to mine the 
vein of gold which lies in the cavern 

These knots will tell me also 

ic mA of the history of Lord Tampu. 

That is better to me than the gold 
you will have, Titu.” 

Titu nodded. He realized for the 
irst time that the past two days had 
brought him something better than 

ld. Courage and relf-reliance were 
his for the rest of his life, and he 

vould never lose them. 
MARGARET SyLvesTeER, Book Editor 
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Out OF 
EATING / 


Pick the foods that tate good 
amd that also have the VALUES 
for FitN€ess/ 





Food chemists tell us that in 
certain types of foods you get 
more of the food values 
needed for physical and men- 
tal fitness. 





One of the greatest sources in 
the world, of body energy is 
the pure whole grain, espe- 
cially whole wheat. 


Pure 100% whole wheat in 


its most delicious form— 
that’s what Nabisco Shredded 
W heat is. 


You get all of whole wheat's 
plentiful energy in Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat. Here is a 
breakfast to lure the morn- 
ing appetite, with the keen, 
nut-like flavor of toasted 
whole wheat. 












NABISCO means NAtionat BIScurr COmpany 
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IB AND TUCK bring you a play 

which you can give in your class- 
room. If your school is conducting a 
Salvage Campaign, you might stage it 
as an assembly program. 


(The scene is the Tuckers’ living room. 
It is an average living room in an aver- 
age American home. There is a door up 
left to the front porch; a door up right 
into the back hall. The room is furnishe 
with comfortable, though somewhat 
worn, furniture. Downstage center is a 
sofa. The right half of sofa is stacked 
high with old newspapers and maga- 
zines. There are additional stacks of pa- 
pers and paper boxes scattered around 
the room. 

At rise of curtain Bus is sitting on the 
floor at right corner of sofa. She is work- 
ing on’ a poster. Two other posters, 
already finished, are propped against 
the sofa, in full view of the audience. 
One reads SCRAPE UP SCRAPS FOR VIC- 
rory; the other, A KETTLE A DAY KEEPS 
HITLER AWAY!) 

(After a moment Tuck enters right. 
He is carrying a stack of paper boxes 
so high he can’t see over it. He heads 
for left end of sofa. ) 

Tuck: Jumping Jeeps, where—am I— 
gonna put—this— (He stumbles over a 
stack of papers on the floor and drops 
the boxes. ) 

Bis (laughing): On the floor evi- 
dently. Look, Tuck, how’s this? (She 
holds up the poster she’s been working 
on. It reads BRING YOUR OLD EGG BEATER 
AND WHIP THE JAPs! ) 

Tuck (picking up boxes): Not bad! 
In fact, pretty good. 

Bis: I think we'll put it in the cafe- 
teria. (She props it dectside the other 
posters, then watches Tuck a moment. ) 
Gosh, Tuck, where did you find all that 
stuff? 

Tuck: In the attic. People sure do 
collect a lot of junk. Look at this. (He 
opens a large box and takes out several 
smaller ones.) All empty. Probably been 
up there for years. Just think what 
would’ve happe ned if the attic had 
caught on fire! 

Bis: Yeah, this Salvage Campaign is 
doing a lot of attics a lot of good. And 
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BIB and TUCK 


KEEP ‘EM 
SALVAGING 


A ONE-ACT PLAY 


if all the kids collect as much paper as 
this, we oughta be able to buy a lot of 
Victory Bonds for Jefferson! 

Tuck: I'll say! Well—(he puts the 
stack of. boxes on the sofa) that’s that. 
Think I'll go down in the basement and 
see what I can stir up. Toby and his 
Dad are coming by in their truck right 
after supper. (He starts out right.) 

Bis (rising): Gosh, I'd better get 
busy, too, then. I'll go through the stuff 
in the back hall closet. There ought to 
be something there. (She follows Tuck 
out right.) 

(A moment later Mom and Pop 
Tucker enter left. They take off their 
hats and coats while talking.) 

Mom: ~—and there were thirty-five of 
us at the Red Cross Sewing Room this 
afternoon. That's the largest crowd yet. 
We rolled over 500 bandages and fin- 
ished up a dozen more nightshirts. 

Por (noticing the stacks of paper 
around the room): Well! What's been 
going on here? 

Mom: Why, I don’t—oh, yes, | do. 
It’s the junior high’s Salvage Cam aign. 
(She goes down right.) 1 told Bib and 
Tuck they could have all the old papers 
and— 

(Brs enters right. She is carrying a 
pair of galoshes, a pair of sneakers, a 
rubber raincoat, and underneath the 
raincoat an old sweater.) 

Bis: Hi, Mom! Hi, Pop! (She holds 
up the galoshes.) Look, Mom, don’t you 
think I could donate these? They're get- 
ting sort of old and I never did like ‘em 
much, anyhow. (She goes to right end 
of sofa.) 

Mom: Why, Bib, you just got them 








Illustration by Katherine Trac 


last fall. Besides, what would you wea: 
in the rain? 

Bis: Well, I thought maybe I'd get 
a new pair. 

Por: Oho, so that’s it! (More seri 
ously) Wait a minute, Bib. I think 
you've got the wrong slant on this. thing 
You won't help the government save 
rubber by giving away something you'll 
have to replace. It’s old, useless things 
they want. 

Bis: Then I don’t suppose you want 
to get rid of this raincoat, either, do 
you, Mom? 

Mom (smiling): No, although I fee! 
the same way you do—about your ga 
loshes. Pop’s got our number, Bib. We 
like to throw away—and get new things' 

Pop: You'd both better hang on to- 
(He stares off right.) Holy .mackerel! 
What's that? 

(Tuck enters right. On his head is 
an old bathing cap, split up the back 
Over one shoulder he is carrying a bu: 
lap bag, filled with rags, an old pillow 
rubber balls, and a pair of water wings 
In the other hand he has a broken gol! 
club, an old iron pot, and a piece o! 
wire fencing. ) 

Tuck: Hiya, folks! 

Por (joking): Oh, 1 didn’t recogniz: 
you with your new hat! 

Tuck: Yeah, looks like something Bib 

“oe wear, doesn’t it? (He goes to left 

of sofa and puts the bag on th 
floor.) Step right up, folks, and see th: 
gr-eatest collection of old ‘sc-rap in th« 
wur-rold! It’s really sen-SAY-shun-al’ 
Here y’are, folks—a golf club once use«| 
by that famous golfer, E. A. Tucker, Sr 
(he winks at Por) and broken when h: 
didn’t make a hole in one! Next, th: 
Pot of Gold—oh, no—’scuse me, folks 
it’s a pot of prit-iceless scrap iro 
slightly full of holes! And here w 
have—(he holds up the wire fencing 
the one-and-only relic of that sto 
PEN-dous construction job—the Tucker: 
Chicken Coop! (He opens the bag 
And in this treasure chest we fin 
rir-rags, rrr-rags, and more rrr-rag: 
AND-—don’'t go away, folks, there’s more 
coming! A pillow once slept on by that 
King of Canines—Goofy, the Wonde: 
Dog, when he was only a Wonder-Pup' 
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BIB and TUCK 


\ha, more treasures from the famous 
Goofy collection of rubber balls, all in 
well-chewed condition! And here we 
have a pair of worn-out water wings 
mce used by the Olympic Cham-peen 
Floater of the Wur-rold, Miss Bib— (He 
turns to Bris and sees the sneakers in 
her hand.) Hey, where are you going 
ith my sneakers? 
Bis: Why—I was going to put them 
| as scrap, Tuck. They're your old- 
luck: What! My good tennis sneak- 
s? How'm I gonna play tennis without 
m? 
Bis: Well, I don’t see how you can 
lay with them! (She shows the big 
wles in them.) And you have a per- 
ctly good pair in the closet, besides 
ose you have on! 
fuck: Yeah, but—what else have you 
t there? Anything else of mine? 
Bis: No, my galoshes and Mom’s 
raincoat which we aren't going to throw 
iwav—oh, and this old sweater- 
Por (indignantly): Why, that’s mine! 
\ly golf sweater! The one I’ve been- 
Mom (taking the sweater from Bis 
ind holding it up to show several large 
les): —wearing for the past fifteen 
us! And you've never had on the one 
| gave you for Christmas! Bib, I think 
ur father and Tuck are as bad about 
hanging on to old things as we are 
bout wanting to get rid of them. 
Por: Yes, but—you see—(he looks 
m Mom to Bris to Tuck) well, Tuck, 
ks as if they have us on the spot. 
luck (taking the sneakers from Bis 
ind dropping them on the pile): Yeah, 
t maybe we'd better chuck ‘em in, 
Pop. The idea is to “Keep ‘em Salvag- 


th 


Pop (taking the sweater from Mom 


! dropping it on the pile): Okay. 

Bis (smiling at Mom): The idea, 
Mom, is to “Keep "EM (she points to 
Pop and Tuck) Salvaging!” 

They all laugh as Tae Curtain 
FALLS. ) —~Gay Heap 


Name, Please? 


Adam and Eve were naming the ani- 

ls in the Garden of Eden. 

\dam: “Let's call this one a hippo- 

amus, 

Eve: “But why, darling?” 

idam: “Well, it looks like a hippo- 
potamus, doesn’t it?” 


Tattle-Tale 


My mother uses powder 

My father uses lather 

My girl friend uses lipstick 
\t least, that’s what I gather. 





Maybe YOU could make the 
school paper this way, too | 












1. Like a lot of frosh, | guess, I 
thought I'd go out for the high 
school weekly. But when I dis- 
covered how even simple English 
themes floored me, | decided 
maybe I wasn’t cut out for news- 
paper work. Ah, woe was I! 


2. Sophomore year, | learned what my 
trouble was. Handwriting-itis! Yessir! In a 
famous magazine, I read that the slow, te- 
dious work of writing kept a fellow from do- 
ing his best work. Students who used type- 
writers got higher grades because the speed 
and ease of typing left their minds free for 
thinking! 


3. Junior year Dad gave me a Royal Port- 
able. (Cost only about $1 a week!) I learned 
to type in no time with the “Self Teacher” 
that comes with every Royal. Homework 
became easier, so I had time to go out for 
the school paper—and was my trusty Royal 
a help! I finished my assignments quicker 
. .. did them better! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in Portable Size 
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* Trade-marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
Cepyright 1942, Roya! Typewriter Co., Ine, 











4. Now, I'm a senior . . . and Editor-in- 
Chief. Ahem! Who knows? Maybe some day 
I'll be a hot-shot columnist. Anyhow, I'm 
on the right track. Many of those fellows 
use Royals, too. No other has MAGIC* 
Margin or Touch Control*, those two great 
effort savers. Too, the Royal has a “big- 
machine” keyboard. Nothing to unlearn! 
Better get one yourself! 


CLIP THIS COUPON FOR FREE HOME TRIAL 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Dept. S-2, 2 Park Ave., New York City 
Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- 


tory-new Royal Portable to try in my own 
home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
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DIGGING FOR 
BURIED LEADS 


HIS week we shall dig for some 

buried leads. The lead is the be- 

ginning of the story. It usually 
consists of one or two sentences. 

A good lead saves the reader's 
time, by letting him know at once 
what the story is about. 

[In a buried lead, the important 
facts are covered up. The news is 
hidden beneath less interesting and 
less important facts which the writer 
has placed first in the story. 

The writers of the two leads be- 
low buried the news. Your job is to 
find the news and write new lead 


paragraphs. Begin with the most im- 
portant fact. Select other important 


details for the rest of your paragraph. 


You will have to rewrite sentences. 


1. Six representatives were absent 
trom Student Council meeting last 
Wednesday. The Awards Committee 
made a report, read by Bill Johnson. 
The Committee recommended that the 
Jefferson Junior High Cheer Leaders 
Plaque should go to the most deserving 
cheerleader. This award is made every 
year. 

Arthur Schultz was voted this year's 
winner. The Council approved the selec- 
tion. Arthur was present at all the foot- 
ball and basketball games this year. 


2. One of the most popular boys of 
Jefferson Junior High is Ralph Siciliano. 
Ralph is in 9th grade, and a good stu- 
dent. We all know him because he is 
cashier in the school cafeteria. He re- 
cently proved himself a hero. 

Saturday when Ralph was skating on 
Hickman’s Pond, he saw a little girl go 
through the ice. Nobody was near her. 
Ralph skated as close as he could and 
lay down on his stomach. He reached 
out his arm, and grabbed her hand. 
Then he pulled her onto the ice. Other- 
wise she might have drowned: The girl 
is Dorothy Dollop. She is in third grade 
at Horace Mann School. 





/ JSA*CLUB-.. 


or an essay that you would like to 

have considered for publication in 
Junior Scholastic? If you have, send it to 
the Junior Scholastic Achievement 
(JSA) Club, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Pupils whose original work is ac- 
cepted receive a JSA button. Be sure to 
give your name, age, school, and grade 
when you send in your work. Each con 
tribution must be endorsed by your 


teacher. 
The Wind 


By KATHERINE JONES 


West Point School, Cullman, Ala. 
Age 13. Grade 8 


H::: you written a poem, or a story, 


The wind came striding over the hill 
And grass and leaves could not be stil] 
He pushed the clouds across the sky, 
And bent the tops of trees so high. 

The white-sailed clouds, as on a sea, 
Went sailing swiftly over me. 

I wish I were the wind so I 

Could move the things of land and sky. 
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1. An evergreen tree. 
4. First person singular, present in- 
dicative of be. 


6. Part sung by lowest female voice. 
7. Rock, sand, or dirt containing 
metal. 


8. Instruments used on submarines to 
obtain a view of objects on the 
waters around them. 

¥. Objective case of I. 

10. Royal Air Force. 

12. To regret. 

13. To pinch. 

15 Light quick beats made by a clock 
(pl.). 

18. Sound reasoning. 

20. An instrument used to cool oneself. 

21. Full-length white linen vestment 
worn by priests performing the sac- 
rament. 

23. To lick up liquid with the tongue. 

24. Indefinite article meaning one. 

26. Instrument used to make distant ob- 
jects appear nearer. 

28. Thick, black, sticky liquid. 

29. Part of a plant which grows be- 
neath the ground. 

30. Domestic beast of burden. 

31. Female name. 


Answers to George Washington Quiz, Page 8 


1. Henry William’s School. 

2. Six feet two. 

3. Surveying Lord Fairfax’s Shenandoah 
estates. 

4. Cherry tree story, invented by Parson Weems 
for his Life of Washington. 
Following the death of his half-brother Law- 
rence Washington, and Lawrence’s daughter, 
n 1752. 

6. Henry (“Light-Horse Harry’) Lee. 

From the village of Wessyngton, or Wassing- 

ton, in northem England. 

8. Sulgrave Manor. 

9. February 11. 

10. Spears of wheat, to show his love of farming. 

Mules. 


Valley 


12. His step-granddaughter, Eleanor Parke Custis. 


13. Riding over his farms on a wet December day. 
14. Mount Vernon. 
15. A cliff in the San Juan Islands, Washington. 
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One who flies. 

Contraction of it is. 

A firework used as distress signal. 

Present indicative plural of the verb 

be. 

Abbreviation for Maine. 

. To equip with weapons. 

Relating to vision. 

Musical instrument. 

11. One who fights. 

14. Printer’s type, jumbled together. 

16. Conjunction meaning in case that. 

17. A tricky deceitful fellow. 

19. An instrument for taking pictures. 

22. Back and sides of a pig, salted and 
smoked. 

25. Negative adverb. 

26. Payment of money made by the 
public to the government. 

27. Relation of a male human being to 
his parents. 

28. Preposition meaning in the direction 


> for 


Go ID Ot 


of. [Solution next issue] 


Last Week's Solution 

ACROSS: 2-ace; 4-ice; 7-say; 9-drydocks; 11- 
o’er; 12-is; 13-rose; 16-ban; 17-goa; 19-sake; 21- 
ague; 22-rat; 24-bet; 25-hull; 27-at; 29-era; 30- 
shipyard; 33-she; 34-lee; 35-ten. 

DOWN: 1-bid; 3-coo; 5-croon; 6-eyes; 7-ski; 
8-ass; 10-dreg; 13-rang; 14-mast;-15-bee; 18-mere; 
20-keel; 21-all; 23-they; 24-blare; 26-Ural; 27-ash; 
28-the; 31-pie; 32-den 


Ahoy! 

First Sailor: “Heard the latest news?” 

Second Sailor: “No, what?” 

First Sailor: “Mussolini is having a 
glass-bottomed boat built so that he can 
review his navy.” 

Finney Downham, Rodney Jr.H.8.. Wyoming, Del. 





Dep't. of Finance 


Author's Son: “My father can write a 
story in one day, and get fifty dollars 
for it.” 

Doctor's Son: “That's nothing! My 
father works a few hours at the hospital, 
and gets five hundred dollars.” 

Minister's Son: “Humph! My father 
just stands up in a pulpit, talks for half 
an hour, and it takes four men to carry 
the money up to him.” 


Nondas Marie Hughson, Central Jr.H.8., 


Albany. Ore. 


Joke of the Week 





This week's funniest joke came from 
David Longohucco, Megion Ave. 
School, Torrington, Conn. 

Engineer (supervising the building 
of a railroad in Mexico): “When we get 
this railroad built, you can take your 
goods to market by train instead of by 
donkey. How long does it take you to 
get to market now?” 

Mexican: “Three days, sefior.” 

Engineer: “Well, it will only take you 
one day by train.” 

Mexican: “But, sefor, what will I do 
with the other two days?” — 
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TESS Free Catalogue of Schoo! and 

Club Pins and Rings. Pin 

No. C 17 Silver Plated $2.00 

per doz. Gold Plated $3.00 

R525 per doz. Ster!.Silv. $3.60 per 
doz. Ring No. R 523 Sterl. Silv. $13.80 © 
per doz. Prices subject to 10% tax. 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
New York, N.Y. 






112A Fulton Street 


492 CLASS 





PIN & RING 


CATALOG } 
PINS - yp apne $1.50 ! 


emart, up-t 
Bastian cra -«- oldest, la 
makers Write ie your ‘Sree copy 












fie FREE CATALOG - PINS and RINGS 


Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
p On, Finest oy, mable prices from 3c up. 
Write today for our attractive, free catalog. 


Dept. P, METAL ARTS CO., tee., Rochester, M. ¥. 




















Lost—a cough due to a cold—thanks to the 
soothing action of Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops. Keep a box handy these days! Two 
kinds, both good, both effective, both deli- 
cious: ~ Black or Menthol. And still only 5¢. 


SMITH BROS. COUGH DROPS 


BLACK OR MENTHOL- 9¢ 























YOU’RE WONDERFUL, YOU 
HAD 3 STRIKES AND 4 SPARE Ss, 
-+How Do you DO 1T 7? 


Here, where a strike is scored for and not 
against you, ““MR. PEANUT” bowls a ten-strike! 
For bowlers have learned of the great satis- 
faction brought by munching on these fresh, 
crisp, meaty salted peanuts while waiting their 
turn—plus vitality that keeps them in top 


a | PEANUT" 
gz S. Pat. OF 


EAT PLANTERS PEANUTS! 
WHEN YOU MISS A 
STRIKE, YOU HAVE 


ENERGY TO SPARE! 


form, without tiring, through a full session of 
bowling. PLANTERS PEANUTS are a fine 
source of stamina, as so many athletes have 
discovered from experience. Try a bag today 
—just be sure they’re genuine PLANTERS, with 
the picture of ““MR. PEANUT” on the package. 


‘e! By t 


lr GANDY ‘h 
eens 5 





PLANTERS PEANUTS 


Gnee! 30 FOREIGN STAMPS 


80 Foreign stamps, all different—from Australia, 
Switzerland, Canada, Japan and other countries all 
over the world. And a big stamp album, 64-pages, 
spaces for 2,000 stamps, also ‘‘How to Collect Stamps,” 
“How to Organize a Stamp Club,” etc. Start a stamp 
collection—absolutely free! Just mail 20 5c Planters 
Salted Peanut Bags or 20 wrappers of Planters 5c 


BIG STAMP ALBUM Gree! 


Jumbo Blocks to PLANTERS, Dept. B, Wilkes Barre, Pa., 
and we'll send you a 64-page album and 80 stamps 
from all over the world! If you want only the album 
or only the stamps, send 10 bags or wrappers. Start 
saving them NOW-—and don’t miss this opportunity. 
| ADVANCED COLLECTORS ——————_ 
\ See offers in Stamp Premium Catalog—FREE upon request. 





